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imaginative grasp of Isabella is her lack of the simpler and
commoner traits of more humanity. In a way, her goodness
has this in common with Angelo's: it is a condition of the
individual soul within the narrow sphere of its own identity.
But even in this play, there are other characters who are
becoming aware of the imperfection of this limited kind of
personal goodness- The Duke lias been generally censured. He
seems to run away from unpleasant duties: and perhaps he is
unfitted tor the kind of government which a hard-hearted
Henry IV can bring off so well His humaneness is in fact a
hindrance to his practical efficiency. But his instincts are
benevolent. He is one who rather rejoices to see another merry
than prone to be himself merry at ,uiy thing which professes to
make him rejoice. It is this active benevolence which prompts
him to the questionable schemes and the verbal lying of his
plot. His code of goodness is a larger one than any which has
hitherto ruled in Shakespeare'* comedy. FalstaflTs virtue was
his aptitude for securing his own welfare- But the Duke's
standard is not self, it is service:

Thyself and thy belongings
Are not thins own so proper as to waste
Thyself upon thy virtues, they on thcc,
Heaven doth with us as we with torches do.
Not light them for ourselves; for if our virtues
Did not go forth of us, 'twere all alike
As if we had them not.  Spirits arc not finely touched
But to fine issues, nor Nature never lend*
The smallest scruple of* her excellence
But, like a thrifty goddess, she determine*
Herself die glory of a creditor.
Both thanks and we.

This is a point of view which not only hopes for a larger
nobility in life, but seeks to promote it. There is charity, a
tolerance grown of experience, in Escalus; it is particularly
evident in his appeal to Angclo: